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or corittasts, if anyéne should 'be tempted to ‘make them 
word; they are fully known; and whilst they exist there is 
no dedth;.duily ‘tie conviction’ of life. 


“GOING TO CHAPEL” 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO 
3 By Ronald P. Jones 
(Mr. Ronald Jones writes of ‘attending church in 
Liverpool when he was a boy.) 


QM 1810 to 1899 the predecessors of the congregation of 
Ullet Road Church worshipped in Renshaw Street Chapel, 
where the Central Hall now stands, and it would be difficult 


between the last at Renshaw Street in June, 


Allerton and West Derby there converged upon 
Renshaw Street a cavalcade of carriages-and-pairs, either 


closed broughams, or landaus like those still used in royal 
processions, which might be open in fine weather. During 
the whole service the horses were slowly walked up and down 
the street and must have provided a kind of Hore Show 


: 


ii 


Bg 


indicating that, even if the sermon was not Yet coffiing to a 
close, at any fate the preacher was well ‘past ‘half-tinte. : 
The great event of the year was the Hospital Sunday 
collection. This had been invented by Dr. Beard and was 
takén at Renshaw Street for many years ‘befove ‘it tecame 
general in the Liverpool churches: it usually amounted to 
£500 and was only equalled, and sometimes surpassed, by that 
of the Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, then at the height of 
prosperity under Dr. John Watson, who, as “ Ian Maclaren,” 
‘wrote charming sentimental Scottish stories in the Barrie- 
Kailyard manner—* Beside the Bonnie Briar-Bush” was a 
best-seller. No other church raised more than a quarter-of-our 
totals, so the rivalry was intense ; and as practically the whole 


‘amount came from the morning congregations, the ‘year’s 


result usually became known before dinner-time, ‘through 
casual encounters in Sefton Park. 

It was said that on an occasion when Renshaw Street had 
fallen behind, a morning member went down again surrepti- 
tiously in the evening and put in another £50 to regain the 
lead; but, however beneficial to the hospitals, this action 


was noted with slight disapproval, as rather unsportsmanlike 


the crimson and purple gloxinias in the hothouse, and the | 
more material exhibits of grapes, nectarines and 


gravy from the joint flowed down channels 


meandering 
the surface to a reservoir at one end, from which it was 


ladied on to the plates. 

To our present austere mentality the whole affair has 
become a nostalgic “ period piece,” almost as remote as ‘the 
carriage-and-pair and the footman. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS AND 


| ee a greater con in se OL a nonconiormis 
service than that 
; 1899, and the first at Ullet Road on the following Sunday. 

The first problem about Renshaw Street was to get there ; 
by the time of which I write, no member of the morning con- After the return home the morning ended with a tour of 
reg chapel; a the greenhouses, corresponding to the country-house custom of 
down from bercromby Square district, majo isiting the stables. We i the giant calceolari 
were scattered over the outer residential areas, and in the 
back of six or eight miles in all was a considerable journey. melons. 7) y, rian 

Sunday observance was still mainly austere, cards, billiards day Dinner, with its colossal sirloin of beef, reposing under .an 
and tennis were taboo, but there could be no scruple in taking oval chased silver dome on an equally colossal dish, where 
ing (tho never in the eveni and nm Park, 

The children of the congregation went as a ma 
course; we were never asked whether we wanted to ll CHILDREN 
whether we enjoyed service ; it was just part John Rowland 
normal Sunday, and if by reason of a cold or sore my ; 
had to stay at home, the feeling that it was a treat son, now coming up to the age of ‘ten, sand the 
morning off was damped by a subconscious sense he remarked to me, “I hope you won't mind my 
was left behind, almost marooned, when all the saying SO, but I think that religious books and magazines 
gone off to do their duty. are the dullest things I know.” I was bound to agree with him, 

The chapel was one of the last to be built in the Meeting- 
house form, with galleries round three sides of the does not apply to recent books for a 

from a Unitarian point of view—be- 
reasons are many, not the least, | imagine, being the high 
of of the Lindsey Press. 
ss they are abnormal, 
? to eon 
pipes; im modern terms, visibility was nil. 

In the order of service no concession whatever a‘boy 
to the ‘child's point of view: even the music a boy 
greatly to the amenities, since the choir 1 find the average : 
congregation, a not uncommon irony | ‘thing which 
it Was impossible for anyone to give them‘a hint of os ‘© a younger generation of -children 

us in a pew behind it, which at t ocdeock at a juvenile market are almost predestined to remain unread 
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child’s bookshelf. Well-meaning parents(or, more often, 
well-meaning uncles and aunts) will give them to children as 
birthday or Christmas presents; but they will be put aside 
afier only the most cursory glance.. 


There is, I think, a lesson here for those of us who have a 
free’ form of faith. It should be possible for our kind of religion 
te be made attractive and interesting for children. A few 
geniuses in our Sunday Schools can do so. When for a time 
I helped in the Children’s Church at Mill Hill Chapel in Leeds, 
I. found that the stories which the boys. and girls found most 
mieresting were stories of adventure—but stories of adventure 
_ with a moral. There are, for instance, a series of books dealing 
with a man calling himself “ The Jungle Doctor,” which are 
Press. Some of stories the 
children thought (in typical phrase) were 
““smashing.” And the fact that the stories had a moral did 
not matter ; the story was so interesting that the moral was 
absorbed almost without conscious thought. 


opposes. A 
‘ported 


without a protest, it is not in:.a- position to disclaim 
responsibility. 
The Limits of Toleration 
A FEW nights. ago I listened to a B.B.C. panel in “Any 
Questions?” give its opinion on the limits to which 
tolerance should be carried in the community. The general 
verdict was that opinion should always be free and unre- 
strained by authority, until it began to express itself in action. 
Most people of liberal views would agree with that, but I am 
inclined. to believe that such a statement does not go far 
enough. There are ways of ex ing opinion that are every 
whit as effective as overt action ; and I question whether any 
nation, as nations are placed to-day, can afford to risk having 
key positions in the hands of men who might use their power 
some day to suppress freedom. No doubt, when the State is 
powerful and public opinion is overwhelmingly on its side, 
it can run closer to the wind than such countries as France 
and Italy where opposition to the State is widespread and 
apt to be violent ; but it is well to remember that it was the 
neglect of obvious precautions that made the triumph of 
Hitler in Germany and of the Soviet in satellite countries so 


‘swift and thorough. My objection to “ Macarthyism ” in the 


United States is based, not on any quixotic desire to allow 
complete freedom of expression in all circumstances; but 
because, as practised, it lacks a sense of proportion, and 
exhibits a fanaticism almost as objectionable as the cause it 
great nation, whose constitution is clearly sup- 

by the overwhelming proportion of its people can 
afford to overlook isolated danger in a way that less 
situated nations cannot dare to do. 


“sustain a world parish with a suburban outlook.” ~ This is 
being felt, it is said, by those responsible for the functioning 
of the World Council of Churches, who are complaining that 
the of the Church are far in advance of the rank and 
file. We, too, as liberal Christians have our world-pari 
organization, the International Association for Liberal 
tianity and Religious Freedom (LA.R.F. for short), which 
exists to bring about a greater measure of unity free 


“y — 


| 
| | 
I seem to remember, too, that the famous school stories of ett | 
Talbot Baines Reed were originally published by a body calling Sie 
itself the Religious Tract Society. They were not, needless to a t 
say, religious tracts; but they managed to bring home healthy . 
lessons, without obtruding the moral too obviously. Bh 
So, if we are to provide our children with worth-while SiH 
reading, we have to be very careful what we do. A milk-and- ae | 
water picture of Jesus, wandering about Palestine and doing i 
good, will not be read by a modern child. But a lively tale met 
with a modern background which shows that a boy or girl with ‘a 
decent standards of honesty and kindliness may get more out =a 
vead, especially if it can be made relevant to the issues of World-Outlook in Religion 
field, or in the classroom AT din ten of of the Christian Church are 
Writing for children is not easy. I | beginning to feel a deepening sense of unity with -those eS 
some of if. It is no good at all to throughout the whole world, who profess substantially the e. 
A story for boys and girls must be every same faith, there is an increasing need for laymen, as well as uy 
those o < urches, communion. “We cannot,” it has been sai ) 
of wandering away, are to be kept to the 
right sort of reading must be provided. W: % 
if the Lindsey Press earmarked just a Se 
income for such purposes? A start might SS 
very small things—sixpenny booklets, say, 2 
short story of 3,00) or 4,000 words. But wri ; 
reader is of very great importance, and I a 
later some such writing may come to li ’ 
Unitarian and Free Christian bodies of this land. * 
to mcrease co-operation among 
ferences are held from time to time of the members of the = 
COMMENT constituent bodies, the last being held in Oxford in 1952. 3 
The degree of unity attained, value of practica i" 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and Toleration measures adopied depends on the support which members of 4 
"THE address of the Primate at the opening of the October liberal religious organizations are willing to give it. It is fairly a 
session of the Convocation of Canterbury expressed views evident that British Unitarians as a body are not sufficiently . 
that must have come to the minds of most Christians of alive to their responsibilities in the way of supporting this ; 
Britain on the persecutions to which the hiearchy and members —- World-wide union of those who seek a religion untrammelied : 
of the Roman Catholic Church have been subjected in some by slavish adherence to the religious formulae of the past. ; 
ef the Russian satellite countries. He had, he said, been glad Commentator. é 
to receive from Roman Catholic friends expressions of ap- is p 
preciation of what he had said about Poland ; but in honesty IT OCCURRED TO ME : 
to them and to truth, he had to say that there were oppressions . ‘ 
Roman Catholic Church itself, which not yet learned . : be 
toleration is the first and essential word to those who would © (NE of the happy memories of our summer this year was E 
follow the teaching and spirit of Jesus. Roman Catholic the visit of the daughter of my American Friendly Link. f 
journals, needless to say, have risen up in wrath at such a We had heard some months ago that she had been chosen as ; 
Statement. The Universe had the effrontery to ask: “What one of the students in an experiment of community | 
ae Oo Goris of Jee liberty which lie at the door at the she, with some hundred others, sailed at the . 
Roman Catholic itself?" This is far too naive. summer to partake in a great experience. ; 
of the Her first destination was London, which she 
Roman Church in eastern Europe is the fact that it fellow travellers enjoyed beyond anything she had : 
imagined, and then the visit to the 
im the mterests of nationalism. force used may not have Glasgow where she lived with a family, 
been in many cases that of the Church itself, but where a was a gitl of her own age. From there 
powerful Church allows the civil power to force conversions students on a long cycle tour, and her stay | 
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DISCARDED CLOTHING 


Urgently Wanted 
women and children. Do 
Kindly enclose your 
enable Dame Sybil 
acknowledge receipt. Please send 
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to repair. 
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| MEDICINES UN, Relief & 
not wait | im a broadcast appeal, the Vice-Chancellor of Photo, eet 
and | Oxford University told how these gifts “ made 120. ab 
ke to all the difference between life and death ”. “There is not anything 3* 
0: especially for the children of refugees in in the world mere be 
desperate need. Please send—NOW, to: 
Oxford/inquirer, C/o Davies, Turner & Co. | Inquirer Relief, Barclay’s Bank, The Old Bank. than a starving child. 4 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR SSS = 
FAMINE RELIEF mother eld shecp 
clothing slecping on two raised 
(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940.) 
of the beauty missing. For the Unitarian 
real voice in the world we must stop % 
while copying orthodoxy. We must — 
ble for life which is not bound by the “3 
do we do? } istianity, but stands out as i 
ibility at all? Of different with something new and worthwhile to sa = 
in the light of are trying to get the best of both = 
? I must leave my : 't we stand up and admit it ? PB 
IS WRONG WITH BRITISH th in this ¢ | 
S is that it dk 
By Christopher Raible, U.S.A. ee ae é 
are many things, im fact nearly everything, bee me 
would be far more useful a 
~mbe 
is country is limited to ‘ 
| 
as ravings of a we 4 
rather than the se _ é 
that cach basically 3 
is 
mg to write this with 
own country, for I am i 
, in this country is far | 
that we are the church 
when people first come 
differences in theology w 
spit hairs. If they notice 
: it appears as a copy minister ! 
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THE LINDSEY PRES 


Books by Rev. Herbert Crabtree, 
President of the General Assembly 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
No. 8 in the Religion in a Changing World series 
by post 1/2 


“It is not too late to send agit” 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SILVER JUBILEE 

1928 - 1953 

ASSEMBLY SUNDAY 

SPECIAL APPEAL, OCTOBER 25 
| £100 for every year makes 

£2,500 as a BIRTHDAY GIFT - 


WHICH WILL YOU GIVE? 


CREATIVE FREEDOM 
No. 9 in the Religion in a Changing World series 
1/- by post 1/2 


SOME RELIGIOUS.CULTS AND 
MOVEMENTS OF TO-DAY 


f No. 7 in Religion: its Modern Needs and Problems series % PENCE ' 
q 1/6 by post 1/8 25 THREEPENCES 
&§ | 25 SIXPENCES 
THE LINDSEY PRESS 25 SHILLINGS 
14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 25 FLORINS 
25 HALF CROWNS 
25 CROWNS 
25 HALF POUNDS 
25 POUNDS 
of ad” Send to Hon. Treasurer, General Assembly, 
those who profess Christianity in its most simple and intelligible 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.| 
form, and do not require for themselves or a eines sey 


MEMORIAL GIFTS 
Appreciated for their Use and Seacly 


7 satisfactory evidence of graduation, accordance with 
retary of the Trust. is 
declaration, certificates and testimonials, must be in the hands of 
the Secretary not later than Wednesday, November 25, 1953. 
J. 4, 
Knoll Pilot, Ringwood, Hampshire. Bove or Red Demast 
1} 
| CONVALESCENCE OR REST? WINTER HOLIDAYS? 
winter climate” yn claim), should write for informative 
44/64 guineas twin-bedded single rooms 
(according to floor and size). All prices inci Solid Oak BOARDS 
¢; two Lounges Gis = Booklet “The Clarch & Art,” post free 
Breakfast in bed. No [fift Meat or Vegetarian. Used by Windows Please state probable requirements 
P/ Hore Sca-front, St. Leonards, Sussex, Best postion, ©. Maile & Son LM. sq nw. 
-. $PECIAL OFFER NOVEMBER. Of interest to those who — 
must avoid inland fogs and mists. Twin-bedded top floor rooms Cates 
£3 13s. 6d. weekly, singles £4 14s. 6d, imciuding everything as ere yo nan of 
} | ae My Association. A son of the Manse—his father was mi at 
phone, ' ‘ 1! T interest in the work the and kinded 
the Omen, 14 Gonten Joust Harwoue, October 31, 1953 


